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have modified existing music, or must have given it some fresh ingredients. 
It may be said, therefore, on the whole, that the internal condition of the Jews 
offered at any time but a poor nursery for art, but that their external relations 
rendered an incorporation of the arts of their neighbors inevitable; and these 
neighbors were that Semitic race which after the deluge had spread itself on the 
borders of the Tigris and Euphrates, and had peopled Syria, Phcenicia, Arabia, 
Egypt, Chaldea, and Mesopotamia. It is, of course, possible to push this argument 
too far, and to deny that the Jews possessed any national music. This would be 
wrong, because it is more than probable that whatever they adopted from their 
neighbors would be moulded by them into a shape most pleasing to them, and in 
time would assume peculiarities of style which would distinguish it from its. 
parent stock. — From The Music of the Bible. 
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Au Introduction to the Book of Jonah. — Considerable interest was manifested 
in the study of Jonah, by the members of the Advanced Class of the July 
Hebrew School. The class of twenty-six or eight members was almost equally 
divided upon the question of the symbolical interpretation of the prophecy. 
There was a right, and a left wing. Valuable papers were read from day to 
day by members of the class. In order to encourage further study of the sub- 
ject, a prize of fifty dollars was offered to that member of the class who should 
prepare and hand in by January first the best Introduction to the book. A 
competent committee will be requested to pass judgment upon the productions. 
The Introduction to which the prize shall be awarded will be printed. It was 
the benevolence of a certain Eastern Professor of Hebrew which made it pos- 
sible to offer this prize. Twelve of the class have signified their intention to 
present papers. 



The Study of the Talmud. — The number of those who have studied the Tal- 
mud is perhaps large; few, however, among these can be called Talmudical 
scholars. A knowledge of the Talmud is confined almost exclusively to Jews. 
Indeed he who aims to be proficient in this department of study must be con • 
tent to give up all else. The fact that no critical edition of the text has 
been published, and that no good grammar or dictionary yet exists, added to 
the peculiar style of the language accounts for the difficulties involved in the 
study. "The two mighty currents which spring respectively from the analyz- 
ing intellect and from the imagination," termed halacha and haggada, the 
former including the legal precepts, the latter, the stories and speculations, in- 
termingle in such a manner as, at first, to defy distinction. Even a transla- 
tion fails to make the matter intelligible. A recent writeri claims that "the 
Talmud is open to the heavy charge of demanding the surrender of the whole^ 
man, and giving him stones instead of bread at last." He urges in support 
of this claim (1) that the questions which it discusses are of the most uninter- 
esting nature; (2) that its study " undermines the power of thought;" (3) that. 



1 Db. H. Oobt, in The Talmud and the New Testament. Modern Beoieu) (July '83). 
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its readers make great progress in the act of proving "palpable impossibilities;" 
(i) that no instruction of a spiritual character is derived from the study;" (5) 
that while, it is true, there are beautiful passages in the haggada, they are so 
few as not to pay the trouble involved in their discovery; "they must be fished 
up out of a sea of nonsense." This, to say the least, is an extreme view. We 
may grant with Lightfoot "the almost unconquerable difficulty of the style, 
the frightful roughness of the language, and the amazing emptiness and soph- 
istry of the matters handled," yet with Mr. NordelP we believe " that for a 
long time to come the most valuable contributions to our knowledge of Christ- 
ian Antiquities will come from a thorough exploration of these vast and long neg- 
lected depositories of the intellectual and religious life of a despised and persecut- 
ed race." These pages contain an exposition of the Sacred books which was con- 
temporaneous with the books themselves. This exposition handed down by tradi- 
tion will, when scientifically studied, be found also to contain much that will 
throw light upon the connection of the two dispensations. It is not yet time to 
throw aside the Talmud as rubbish. 



Internal Evidence. — Much of the " higher criticism," in fact most of it, is based 
upon internal evidence. Critics do not hesitate in many cases to announce as facts, 
hypotheses founded exclusively upon internal evidence, and this, too, not only 
when there is wanting any external evidence to favor their hypothesis, but even 
when external evidence exists to oppose it. A kind of evidence to which there is 
attached so great weight certainly deserves consideration. What are the canons of 
such evidence? By whom may it be employed? How certain is it? 

The arguments of internal evidence, though appearing in many forms may be 
reduced to four : (1) that of style, (2) that of grammatical form, (3) that of histor- 
ical allusion, and (4) that of parallel passages. 

1. The general style of a writer is ascertained by a careful study of those pro- 
ductions, of which, by common consent, he was the author. The features of his 
style, as thus made out, are recorded as the standard by which all doubtful produc- 
tions must be judged. Two or three familiar examples will suffice : The Davidic 
style is " terse, vigorous, and rapid " (cf . Psalms viii., xv.), hence Psalm lxxxvi., 
cannot be Davidic; it is easy, limpid, original, hence Psalms civ., cxliv. are not 
Davidic; it is characterized by unity and consecution of thought, hence Psalms, 
seemingly broken in style, are not Davidic.2 The style of Isaiah xl.-lxvi. is con- 
fessedly different, in many respects, from that of chapters i-xxxix. This diversity 
is seen not only in the matter of words and phrases, but in " the peculiar articula- 
lation of sentences, and the movement of the whole discourse." May this diversi- 
ty of style not argue a diversity of authorship? Again, there is, undoubtedly, a 
remarkable degree of resemblance between Deuteronomy and the writings of 
Jeremiah. Words occurring nowhere else, are found in both ; passages in the one 
are identical with, or closely similar to, passages in the other ; sentiments promi- 
nent in the one are prominent also in the other ; and in general tone and form of 
thought, the two resemble each other remarkably. It is true also, that the style of 
Deuteronomy differs markedly from that of the other books of the Pentateuch. It 
has a " breadth and liquidness," a severity, yet ease, that seems to separate it from 
what precedes. May not unity of style argue unity of authorship? 



1 The Hebrew Student, in The Study of the Talmud. Vol. I., Number 3. 

2 Murray, see Origin and Growth of the Psalms, pp. 132-136. 



